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Acadeaic adainistrators are in need of principles and 
conceptual fraaeworks for planning and evaluating responses to social 
issues. Hence, the aajor purpose of this paper is to outline a 
conceptual fraaework for acadeaic planning and evaluation related to 
social issues. Following a review of the significance of the changes 
during the sixties, a conceptual freaework is outlined. The fraaework 
is developed around a set of questions for the acadeaic planner: (1) 
Does the proposed prograa have an intrinsic value, and if so, what is 
this value given the idea of higher education, the specific aission 
that exists at the given institution, and the fundaaental nature of 
the social problea being addressed? (2) Does their exist sufficent 
adainistrative, faculty, and student understanding of the problea, 
coaaitaent to the specific prograa idea, and is there a strong 
indication that such coaaitaents will reaain in tact? (3) Are there 
haraonious relations between the adainistration, students, and 
faculty with rtsgard to the specific proposed prograa? (4) Jre the 
necessary resources available for iapleaenting the prograa? (5) Can 
the proposed prograa achieve a high degree of acadeaic quality and 
social consequences? The above questions are offered as a basip for 
decisionaaking in higher education. (Author/PG) 
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Introduction 



Academic administrators are in need of principles and conceptual 
frameworks for planning and evaluating responses to social issues. Hence, 
the major purpose of this paper is to outline a conceptual framework for 
academic planning and evaluation related to social issues. Following a 
review of the significance of the changes during the sixties, a conceptual 
f raiaework will "be outlined. 
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The Significance of the Slxtioa WMlABVt 

During the sixties, many academic activists held that "the" problems 
were of such significance that any and all means necessary vers Kgitimate 
for achieving vhat was deemed "social justice." The Vietnam War, racism, 
capitalism, poverty, misuse of natural resources, and inadequate student 
and faculty participation in campus governance vere among the many problems 
to vhich responses vere "demanded" from colleges and universities.^ More 
epecifically, colleges and universities were charged with: 

1. contributing to the general oppression of people— part- 
icularly citizens of color, 

2. contributing to the "unjust" Vietnam War by conducting 
var related research and ROTC programs, 

3. reinforcing and being sources of racism, sexism, 
imperialism, and elitism, 

1+. perpetuating "irrelevance" because of the 

a. insufficient amount of undergraduate career 

preparation, ^ „, u 

b. lack of ethnic studies in general, and BlacK, 
Chlcano, American Indian, and Asian Studies 

f in particular, ^ , ^ „ 

c. over reliance on the lecture mode of instruction, 

d. absence cf women, environmental, conflict, peace, 
love, and urban studies, 

e. relative absence of field writ and other applied 
learning experiences; and, 

5. maintaining unnecessary and improper rules and regulations 
concerning degree recuirements such as foreign languages, 
English Composition, and other so-called distribution 
requirements. 

Maiv institutions responded to the pressures of the sixties by doir^ 
the following types of things; 

1. denied academic credit for BOTC or removed ROTC programs, 

2. dropped English Composition, foreign languages, and other 
specific degree requirements, 

3. failed to accept new contracts for secret, government 
sponsored research, and ptiaaed o^it war related research, 
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U. placted greater control on giving student information 
to persons external to the university, 

5. sold stocks in companies located in South Africa or in 
companies wnich produced war related materials, 

6. developed faculty, staff, and minority student recruit- 
ment programs, 

7. instituted Black, Chicano, American Indian, Asian, 
Ethnic, Jewish, women, urban, environmental, and 
conflict studies, 

6. introduced Alternative Curricula, Freshmar Studies, 
Credit for Life and Work Experience, I^ss-if'ail grading 
and External Degree Programs, and, 

9, renewed emphasis on teaching . 
under banners such as "relevance," "flexibility," "self -discovery," and 
••social commitment," institutions of higher education responded with a 
plethora of courses, programs, centers, and institutes on subjects such as 
war, peace, ethnicity, drugs, poverty, racism, violence, counterculture, 
and whatever else that was considered to be a major social problem. 
Academic institutions also made significant decreiises in degree require- 
ments, and they increased student and Junior faculty i«u-ticipation in 

campus governance* 

While aU of the above academic changes addressed Important problems, 
it should be noted that these changes constituted a significant assault 
on the existing definitions of the goals, purposes, nature, and processes 
of higher education. Yet, while the very souls of colleges and universities 
were at stake, seldom were there sufficient dialogues on the roles and 
parposes of the specific institutions and the programs vithiu the institu- 
tions, -mere was even less discussion of the roles and purposes of higher 

education in general. 

CoUeges and universities made change after change primarily on the 
basis of the general nature, serlousiie.c. and urgency of the partlcuUr 
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problem being addressed. In making academic changes, all too often the 
nature and immediacy of the felt difficulty far overshadonred discussion 
of the nature of higher education and the mission of the given institution. 
Each successive dropping of old requirements, failing to institute new 
guidelines when old requirements were dropped, aiid lur.titutirie; of ncv pro • 
erc^ contcined yet to bo detormined li^lications for the nature and quality 
of education at the various institutions. Many institutions got caught 
in a strong current of social Justice eclecticism with each new institu- 
tional response drawing them further away from consciously agreed on 

reasons for being. 

It is not assumed here that institutions got drawn away from reasons 
for being all of which were necessarily "good." Nor la it held that the 
responses to social issues constituted aU of the significant academic 
changes during the sixties. To be sure, American higher education hai 
beer, adrift for some time, and the responses to the issues of the sixties 
are not the primary culprits for higher education being so far off cour£e.2 
What is being said here is. that the rapid rate of changes and the nature 

th.> chan ges durin,^ the sixties did incr ease the drift away from instit- 
utional programs being based on a common general mission. 

The rate of academic change during the sixties is of special importance 
because institutions were challenged to do more, better, and new things 
at precisely the point when higher education was ending its greatest period 
of e::pansion and entering a depressed financial period. 3 Demands for change 
came at the same time that student enrollments were decreasing, federal funds 
were decreasing, and many traditional programs were fighting for survival. 
TV.U8, wiiile many of the new pi-ograms gained "approval," such approval often 
did not carry with it sufficient resource conmitmcnts. 
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Several Additional important charactcriatica stand out in terma of 
many of the sixties' changes. First, it should be remembered that many 
of the changes were prefaced by extreme forms of protest. Thus, tne 
extreme protest often served to alienate many senior faculty members, 
administrators, citizens, and government officials vho subsequently placed 
new expectations on higher education.^ 

The perceived importance and urgency of the problems led to the 
establishment of programs without sufficient planning. Overnight, demands 
were acltnowledged, new programs were established, and acting heads were 
appointed who often found themaelves involved in protracted adversary 
relationa with membera of th^ administration and tenured faculty. Many 
of the new programa were based on premisea that were contradictory to 
established academic practices. For example, while the institutions were 
diBcipline based, many of the new programs such as Women, Black, and 
urban Studies were interdisciplinary in nature. Thus, new programs hai 
to struggle with their own internal developmental problems as well as 
external pressures from "normal university procedures." 

It should also be noted that much of the activity of the sixties was 
addressed to abolishing rules, requirements, and pi-ograms. While there 
vas often academic and social justification for such actions, all too 
often nothing took the place of that which vas abolished. Thus, course 
rec^uirementa were abolished, and, without sufficient guidance many 
undergraduates floundered in making course selections. New grading systems 
were introduced, and it remained for graduates of the seventies to 
experieuce not being admitted to gr.ul«a^>. because of non-tradittonal 

grades such as Pass and Satisfactory. 

Witl. the various new programs came many kinds of new students.5 
Traditional faculty members suddenly fom^ tl^^selve. confronted with • 
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studeata »ho had leaning .kills, intereDf. motivation.. c««r 
aeplratlon., and cmtural background, other than tho.e which .tudent. 
generally po.aea.ed prior to the .ixtics. Yet. ■u.ro and «.re new .tudent. 
ca« without the traditional fac / being trained to deal with them. 
Similarly, affinitive «tlon program, brought fortb new f<«uUy member, 
and administrator, who were .Ignificantly -different from the exi.ting 
faculty members and administrators. 

The new faculty member, engaged In new kinds of cour.e., program., 
research and co,»«nity .ervice, placed different emphaai. on teaching, 
research, and co^nunity service, and, yet .igniflcant modification, were 
^t made in term, of making the faculty reward .y.tem. accommodate tbe 
new faculty member.' interests. Thus, a situation developed whereby 
there was an attempt to funnel highly aiver.ified faculty mesiber. through, 
for t.-.e moot P«rt, a set of expectation, that exl.ted for a more homo- 
geneou. faculty. In addition to the di.crepancle. between many new faculty 
«^er.. interest, and the existing faculty reward systems, the presence 
of the new faculty member, presented complex new .ocial-psychological 
situation.. For ex»ple. the pre.ence of the new faculty members led 
to many traditional faculty members becoming conscious of their own 
.exism and racism. Few faculty meeting, have been the same since the 
hiring of the new faculty members. 

For v«ious reasons, those involved in academia now find it necessary 
to "take a hard look" at the changes of the sixtle. as well a. many of 
the traditior^l progr^n.. Stimulated by the current financial plight 
of higher education and an increased realiaatlon of what is specificUly 
„e«.t by a "co^nltment to .octal Juatic," .->y the need for e.tsbll.b. 
prioritle. and a rational, for .uch prlovlt.e.. tu order to Uelp 
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inaur* that coming decisions are not simply reactionary, political, or 
budget driven in nature, a major challenge of the seventies entails 
determining the appropriate ways for colleges ^ nd universities to con- 
structively participate in resolvlnf^ social pr . blema ^rtiile r etaining their 
integrity as institutions of higher education . 

It is assumed here that colleges and universities should respond to 
social problems such as those which vere addressed in the sixties. However, 
the responses of the sixties must be significantly improved lest we run 
the posslblUty of destroying the essential nature of higher education and/ 
or the possibility of many of the innovations of the sixties being phased 
out of existence. In an unpublished paper, I observed that: 

"Structured-liberal" is now ascending the throne that was 
occupied only yesterda.v by "flexibility." "Career pos- 
sibilities" now controls much of what was recently under 
the influence of "self -discovery." "Classics" now reign 
in manv places where "relevance" could formerly be heerd. 
It is becoming conimon to hear cthnie mlnoritieR and others 
criticiae manv of the ethnic and urban prograns of the 
1960's. In less than five years, many of those things which - 
were hailed as progressive, revolutionary, liberal, innovative, 
flexible, and relevant are now dying like Autumn leaves. 
Alas, for some, "streaking" has replaced "striking. Indeed, 
this is a critical time for those who are concerned with 
affecting changes in higher education. ° 

In order to avoid such rapid swinging of the pendulum, a major operative 
assumption in the following discussion is that academtcians :.ust first 
clarify the nature, purposes, and processes of higher education in the latter 
half of the twentieth century, and then socially responsive academic 
planning and evaluation must proceed from the co ntext of the given insti- 
utional uDd ^r«t>.ndin fr of the nature, p urposes, and processes of hig-ier 
education. 
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General Conslderstlona Related to a Conceptual Framevork for Respondlne 
to Social iBBuea 

Those vho are responsible for academic prosram planning have the 
responsibility of Insurine that the situation oiTgracmed below is met.* 
The fulfillment of the situation diagromKed belo\; begins vlth the articu- 
lation of the Idea. Once the Idea is articulated, one goes about securing 
Conmitments to the Idea, and Harmonious Relations between those who are 
committed to the Idea, 




*The essence of the above di^^ram was formulated by Professor Fela Sowande 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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The formulation of the Idea in the preceding diagram takes place 
as followe. First it is necesaary to articulate the nature, purposes, 
and processes of higher education. This general articulation concerning 
higher education serves as the context for all further academic planning 
and evaluation. Given the articulation of the nature, purposes, and 
processes of higher education, it is necrcsary to define the given insti- 
tution's specific mission. The institution* s tpecific misoinn then serves 
as a smaller context for specific program planning. The specific program 
constitutes the concretization of the Idea, and the nature, purposes, and 
processes of higher education serve as tit philosophical parameters of 
the Idea. The specific institutional mission serves as gu'.delines for 
movements between the concrete ^ograms and the pl iloFophical parameters 
of the Idea. 

While the outcome of activities related to the conduct of the Idea 
must ultitaatcly achieve social significance, the natures of social concerns 
should not assume primacy in academic planning and evaluation, i.e., the 
natures of the social copcerns should not serve as the parameters for 
academic planning and evaluation. Instead, alterations in the naturf of 
social problems should serve as indices for evaluating the extent to which 
the basic Idea is legitimate, and/or the extent to which there is con- 
sistency between the philosophical principles and actual practices. When 
the nature of a specific social issue comes to dominate the central thinking 
of academicians, the way is paved for Institutions of higher education to 
become social service institutions, and, subsequently, institutions for 
supporting the political ideology of tho^ in pcver. 

Given the importance of the Idea, the question arises as to who should 
articulate the Idea. While students, administrators, trustees, alumnae, 
members of goverunent, private donors, and citireu. should contribute to 
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the articulation of the Idea, the ultimate reeponsibi???? ?QpYaWllUBl£ 
latine the Idea reaidee with the Faculty. The Faculty constitutes those 
persona vho have been specifically prepared to articulate and carry out 
the Idea . A major challenge of the seventies entails restoring the 
Faculty to its role in articulating the Idea, and simultaneously, 
determining the appropriate ways for all other easent.ial p-o poiis to part- 
icipate in the articulation of the Idea. Necessarily, then, serious 
consideration must be given to who constitute? a member of -he Faculty. 
Certaioly, the mere collection of a given number of Ri.D. holders under 
one roof does not constitute a Faculty, llor can the Faculty be defined 
simply on the basis of who happens to be currently employed. 

As institutions have taXen on more and more diverse objectives, there 
has been a great need to hire "faculty" members who do not have "traditiona 
credentials not because of their innate inability to obtain such cred- 
entials but because they do not have all of the "traditional" intereatc. 
In doing so, serious questions were raised with regards to much of vha* 
"traditional" things faculty menibers do. Specific attention has been 
called to the roles of teaching, university service, and comnunity service 
in faculty hiring, promotion, and tenure decisions. While acknowledcir*' 
*he role of discipline based research for furthering the objectives of 
traditional departiients, new faculty members have raised serious queationa 
concerning the role of interdisciplinary as opposed to disciplinary 
research. In short, there exist very serious questions concerning the 
nature of Faculty members. 

Given the role of the Faulty in articulating the Idea, there can re 
no more important university or departmental coamittee than a conmittee 
vith a detailed charge to study and maJte reccMnendatlons concerning the 
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nature and functions of those who are to make up the Faculty of a given 
Institution or department. Until such a committee has reported and the 
nature and functions of the Faculty have been affirmed, no major academic 
planning and evaluation can take place since it is the Faculty that has 
the primary responsibility for such planning and evoj.aation. 

As important as the Faculty is to the conduct of acader.-c affairs, the 
affairs of the institution can only be conducted vhen there is also admin- 
istrative and student Commitment to the Idea as well as liarmonious Relations 
between the Administration, Faculty, and Students. In order to obtain 
commitments and harmonious relations, all parties must have a clear under- 
standing of the Idea. ,The intrinsic merits of the Idea and the consequences 
of implementing the Idea must be under tood by all parties. Yet the 
necessary dialogue cannot take place so long as traditional Administrators, 
Students and Faculty members, and new students, faculty members, and 
actoinistrators are ignorant o' each others' cultural heritages, socio- 
economic backgrounds, skiUs, interests, and aspirations. Nothing, then, 
is more necessary at this time than Adminlstrativa T Faculty and Student 
dialogue on the basic principles of t he Idea. 

While there is no formula for obtaining harmonious relations, certain 
actions are clearly not conducive to establishing harmonious, relations, 
in general, colleges and universities must do all that is possible to avoid 
the growing "we-they" adversary relations vithin and between Students, 
Faculty members, and Administrators. Similarly, harmonious relations do 
not ensue from rigid rules. Harmonious human behavior requires flexibility. 
. Hence, agreed upon principleo are needed and not rigid rules. It has been 
said that, "the last act of a >i«*u>rgaaization is to get out a new and 
enlarged copy of the rule book."'Z-|lnfltead of an enlarged copy of the 
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atudent handbook, ve are in great need of situations such as freshman 
seminars vhere specific aspects of the nature, purposes, and processes of 
higher education are explored, and a certain degree of integration takes 
place tietween students' aspirations and institutions' capabilities. 

The main thrust of the above discussion is that socjally responsive 
academic planning and evaluation must flow from academic considerations as 
opposed to the nature of social, political, and economic issues impacting 
the given institutions. Figuratively speaking, academic considerations 
constitute the source of the river, and social, political, and economic 
issues produce major contours in the river. 

One final assumption must be stated before the presentation is made of 
a specific conceptual framewoi-k for academic planning and evaluation is 
outlined. Specifically, vhile the need for intricate academic management 
systems is ackna fledged, it is held that ire must guard against the 
substitution of ^systems for judgements. Just as the specific methods used 
by scientists ^ secondary to the questions scientists ask, academic 
management systems ahould play a secondary role to queations concerning 
what ought to "be the nature of higher education and 
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A Set of Questlocs for Academic Planning and Evaluation 

Related to Social Issues 



In discussing the distinguishing features of a philosophy, Susanne 

K. Langer urote: 

....Therefore a philosophy is characterized more by 
the fonmilation of its problems than by its solutions 
of them. Its answers establish an edifice of facts; 
but its questions make the frame in which its picture 
of facts is plotted. They make more than the frame; 
they give the angle of perspective, the palette, the 
style in which the picture is drawn— everything 
except the subject. In our questions lie our principles 
of analysis," and our answers-may express whatever those 
principles are able to yield. 

In keeping with the importance of questions as stated by Langer, the 
conceptual framework proposed here consists of a set of questions. The 
thrust of the following set of questions is that our formulations of the 
nature, purposes, and processes of higher education must constitute the 
"frame in which its picture of facts is plotted" and evaluated. The 
apecific institutional mission refines the angle of perspective. Socially 
responsive programs should be the results of these ideas in action. 

It was stated earlier that the Idea consists of philosophical, 
institutionally refined parameters that permit the projection of specific 
academic programs. In a similar fashion, it is held that responses to 
social issues must be based on one's assessment of the fundamental, root 
contributions to specific social problems. 

This conceptual framework then, is a call for a return to conscious- 
ness of academic purpose. This is not a call for consciousness of the 
academic purposes that existed prior to the sixties. This is a call for 
a statement of academic purposes that reflects the best of the past, and, 
the best of what old and new studeirta, faculty nentoers, aAidnlstrators, 
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and non-univeralty persona can articulate about academic purroses for 
the last half of the twentieth century. 

A set of questions which can be used for academicians formulating 
responses to social issues arc as follows: 

1. Does the proposed program have, and if so, '»^at ia 
the intrinsic value of the program given the idea of 
higher education, tJie apecific mission that exists 
at the given institution, and the fundamental nature 
of the social problem being addressed? 

2. Does there exist sufficient Administrative, Faculty, 
and Student understanding of the problem, commitment 
to the specific program idea, and is there a strong 
indication that such commitments will remain in 
tact? 

3. Are there Harmonious Relations between the Adminis- 
tration, Students, and Faculty with regards to the 
specific proposed program? 

U. Are the necessary resources available for imple- 
menting the program? If not, are there reasons 
to believe that the necessary resources can be 
acquired at a rate that would be conducive to 
the orderly development of the program? 

5. Can the proposed program achieve a high dee^*® 
of academic quality and social consequences ?y 

A new program should be approved for implementation or for that matter, 

an old program should be continued only if positive answers can be giver. 

to all five questions. 

At first glance, the requirement of positive answers to all of the 
above questions might appear to be quite stringent. However, it should 
be kept in" mind that there are many great ideas, many significant probleins, 
many different institutions, ever increasing restricted funds, the appear- 
ance of new problems at a rate greater than existing problems are resolved, 
and a need for new inatitutiona. Thus, there must be a conceptual basis 
for decision making, and the abvve qnentiona in orr^ve6 as one su.b 

basis. 
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